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Abstract 


In Oscar Wilde’s The Decay of Lying, Vivian posits quite an intriguing idea: contrary to the accepted view, which has 
prevailed since Plato, it is not art that imitates reality but it is reality that imitates art. Fascinated by this idea, I suggest a 
revision of it, especially relating to the literary art. Reality actualizes, imitates, or represents individual pure, non-actual 
possibilities that are mind-independent (which renders the notion of possible worlds dispensable or redundant). The 
artistic mind reveals these possibilities by non-empirical means-intellect and imagination. On the grounds of these 
possibilities, we can see, recognize, identify, understand, and evaluate actualities that empirically actualize some of these 
possibilities. These pure possibilities are also the source of the meanings, significance, and values of the relevant 
actualities. Values thus pertain to the modal realm of individual pure possibilities, to which “the ought” and “the should” 
pertain. While Wilde’s Vivian endorses a kind of idealism, I, following a special kind of realism about individual pure 
possibilities and about actualities as well, attempt to explain his intriguing claim on quite different grounds. Daily life may 
actualize or imitate, for example, some pure possibilities that masterpieces by Franz Kafka or Harold Pinter reveal. I end 


by challenging Erich Auerbach’s view concerning the representation of reality in Western literature. 
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Introduction 


In a brilliant dialogue between Cyril and Vivian—The 
Decay of Lying by Oscar Wilde—a most surprising idea is 
introduced, examined, and challenged: “Nature, no less 
than Life, is an imitation of Art”1. Since the time of Plato, a 
contrary time-honored idea had prevailed: it is art that 
imitates life or nature, not vice versa. This realistic 
approach appears to be reasonable, and, yet, Wilde has 
suggested quite a different idea to enlighten us. 


How Does Actual Reality Imitate Literary Pure Possibilities? 


Having claimed that realism in art is a “complete 
failure” (Wilde, “The Decay of Lying,” p. 23), Vivian 
exchanges “imitation” with “representation.” For instance, 
referring to the European arts, he mentions the “struggle 
between Orientalism, with its frank rejection of imitation, 
its love of artistic convention, its dislike of the actual 
representation of any object in Nature, and our own 
imitative spirit” (ibid.)3. In what follows, I will also use 
“imitation” and “representation” interchangeably. 


Vivian's anti-realistic introduction links the idea that 
life or nature imitates art with evaluation, in the following 
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words: “My own experience is that the more we study Art, 
the less we care for Nature. What Art really reveals to us 
is Nature’s lack of design, her curious crudities, her 
extraordinary monotony, her absolutely unfinished 
condition. Nature has good intentions, of course, but, as 
Aristotle once said, she cannot carry them out” (Wilde, 
“The Decay of Lying,” p. 41). 


The reference to Aristotle’s Poetics*is vital to our 
discussion here. Unlike the historian, the poet does not 
relate to what has happened, but to what may happen, to 
what is possible according to the law of probability or 
necessity. Therefore, according to Aristotle, poetry is a 
more philosophical and higher achievement than history, 
for philosophy tends to express the universal-necessary, 
whereas history-the particular-contingent. According to 
Aristotle, the universal has to do with the necessary, with 
what should or ought to be the case, even though nature 
in fact fails sometimes, in particular cases, to achieve that. 


To return to Vivian’s idea, the genuine artist does not 
represent or describe what actually happened in life or in 
nature, which is contingent and imperfect. Unlike the 
historian who describes what happens in fact, the artist 
portrays what is possible and necessary—what could 
happened, meaningfully, significantly, and valuably, with 
a sort of necessity (on which I will elaborate below). The 
artist portrays what should be or ought to happen. Such a 
special combination of possibility, necessity, and value— 
of modality and axiology—is important for my 
understanding of the view that Wilde’s Vivian expresses 
in “The Decay of Lying.” Yet, this interpretation distances 
Vivian from Aristotle’s view, especially from the 
combination of the necessary and the universal. 


Vivian claims that what nature or life fails to carry out, 
art fulfils. Values, especially beauty, are what nature or 
life should carry out. Against these values, life and nature 
are measured and judged. We evaluate our life and nature 
as well according to these values. As for representation, 
Vivian claims: “Even those who hold that Art is 
representative of time and place and people cannot help 
admitting that the more imitative an art is, the less it 
represents to us the spirit of its age” (“The Decay of 
Lying,” p.43). Thus, furthermore, art does not adequately 
represent or imitate nature or life. Yet, art strongly refers 
to, deeply touches, life and nature. What art captures is 
the spirit of its age. 


How can we make philosophical sense of these very 
unusual, though brilliant, ideas, studying the relations 
between life, nature, and art in light of the terms 
representation, imitation, and evaluation? What I try to do 
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in this paper is to make use of a metaphysical platform on 
which such ideas make sense and become soundly 
clarified.5 


Even though this platform is a novel one, it is under 
some old Pythagorean and Platonic influence and 
somewhat relates to the way in which mathematical 
Platonists in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
have considered the relationship between actual reality 
and purely mathematical objects or entities, to begin with 
numbers. Notwithstanding, the platform is clearly modal, 
for it rests upon the ontology of individual pure or non- 
actual (and yet actualizable) possibilities, which is very 
far indeed from Pythagorean and Platonic way of 
thinking. Note that “ought” or “should” is a modal term as 
much as “possibility,” “necessity,” and “existence” are. 
Values and evaluation thus rest upon modality and 
modality pertains or relates to them, no less than they 
pertain to morality and ethics. 


Obviously, in this paper, I proceed far from Oscar 
Wilde and the intriguing ideas expressed in “The Decay of 
Lying.” Yet while providing a metaphysical modal 
platform for some of these ideas, I attempt to remain loyal 
to their spirit in my own, different way. 


Pure Mathematics, Aesthetical Values, and 
Physical Actualities 


Any entity or object that is mathematically possible is 
a mathematical existent, which is subject to proof. The 
proof demonstrates that the possible existent under 
discussion is also necessary. Necessity is a kind of 
possibility, for everything that is necessary has to be 
possible first. Possibility is an antecedent or fundamental 
condition for the existence of anything, contingent or 
necessary. What is impossible cannot exist, contingently 
or necessarily. 


Taking all these into consideration, the objects or 
entities of pure mathematics are mathematical pure 
possibilities ©. “Pure” means exemption from any 
spatiotemporal and causal conditions or restrictions as 
well as an independence of anything actual or physical. 
Thus, pure possibilities (in this case, mathematical pure 
possibilities) are necessary existents that do not exist 
anywhere, that are not temporal, and that do not play any 
causal role. For instance, numbers as mathematical pure 
possibilities do not exist in time and in place and they are 
not causes or effects’. In contrast, the actualities of these 
pure possibilities are physical entities or events, 
spatiotemporally existing, whose existence, as dependent 
on fortuitous circumstances, is contingent. Admitting the 
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necessary existence of numbers and geometrical figures 
does not entail the existence of their physical actualities, 
an existence that inescapably depends also on contingent 
circumstances, which have no necessity about them. 
Mathematical entities or objects exist entirely 
independently of actual reality. Were no actual reality to 
exist, mathematical objects or entities would _ still, 
necessarily, exist. Our acquaintance with and knowledge 
of purely mathematical objects or entities need neither 
experience nor any empirical knowledge. In contrast, 
actualities can be known or become acquainted with only 
by means of experience. Actualities are empirical entities 
or events. They are physical beings. 


Each actuality is of an individual pure possibility, 
pertaining only to this actuality and cannot be shared by 
other actualities. The reason for this is that the individual 
pure possibility of an actuality is the individual identity 
that distinguishes that actuality from any other actuality 
or, generally, any other possible being. No two pure 
possibilities can be identical. Allegedly “two” identical 
pure possibilities are one and the same pure possibility. 
In contrast, two actualities that appear to be identical are 
still two and not one because they exist at two different 
places at the same time or at the same place at different 
times. Nevertheless, such cannot be the case of pure 
possibilities, which do not spatiotemporally exist. Thus, 
what appears to be “two” identical or indiscernible pure 
possibilities are, in truth, one and the same pure 
possibility (thus the famous Leibnizian law of the identity 
of the indiscernibles is entirely valid for individual pure 
possibilities). Hence, each such possibility serves as the 
identity of an actuality, if this actuality exists in fact. If not, 
the pure possibility still exists, entirely independently of 
spatiotemporality, causality, or anything actual or 
physical. Such is precisely the case of mathematical pure 
possibilities, the objects, entities, or existents of pure 
mathematics. 


The “ought” pertains to the realm of pure possibilities, 
whereas the actual “is” pertains to actual reality. Indeed, 
pure possibilities are not only existents, they are also 
norms and values, showing us what the case should or 
ought to be. Mathematical pure possibilities, closely 
related to logical pure possibilities, are not only existents; 
they are also norms and values of rational thinking, of 
intellectual orientation, concerning also the actual world. 
Even though actual reality is contingent, it contingently 
actualizes the necessity pertains to the realm of pure 
possibilities and contingently meet its norms and values. 
Logic and mathematics share some aesthetic values and 
norms with art. 
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It is not a new idea that logic and mathematics are 
strongly akin to beauty. The Pythagoreans were the first 
to relate mathematics to art (especially music) and 
aesthetics. An eminent modern mathematician, Godfrey 
Harold Hardy, coined the famous claim about 
mathematics:“Beauty is the first test: there is no 
permanent place in the world for ugly mathematics”®. 
This claim is compatible with the logical necessity about 
mathematics. This necessity takes an indispensable part 
in the beauty of mathematics, which is especially 
indicated by the elegance and economy of its proofs. The 
rationality that mathematical logic portrays has a clearly 
normative aspect. Mathematical beauty and necessity are 
also sound indications for the normative and axiological 
aspects of mathematical pure possibilities, which are 
exempt from the contingencies and ugliness that, 
according to Hardy, prevail in empirical reality. 
Irrationality, too, leaves its marks upon our life and 
reality. 


Following Aristotle’s Metaphysics (987b28 and 
987b11), according to the Pythagorean, everything that 
exists is either a number or an “imitation” (mimesis) or 
“representation” of it. Besides pure numbers, there are 
imitated entities, states, or events of these numbers. Note 
that ancient mathematicians were quite capable of 
reducing geometrical figures entirely to numbers and 
numerical relations. Thus, it is a famous Pythagorean idea 
that numbers are the first principles (archai) of 
everything. The term “mimesis” is rather equivocal and it 
requires clarification. Plato’s frequent use of this term, 
according to which all sensuous and mathematical 
entities as well are imitations of the Ideas of dialectics, 
does not clarify enough this time-honored term and, in 
fact, leaves it quite metaphorical. Physical and 
mathematical entities are not actors or performers who 
represent or imitate some acting and talking characters. 
Artistic performances, according to Plato, are imitations 
in the lowest grade of phenomenal reality of higher, 
intellectual (noumenal) realities. Such performances may 
be considered as a literal sense of the term “imitation.” 
Nevertheless, to ascribe this term to entities or objects 
that are not actors or performers is, in fact, quite 
metaphorical. 


My use of the term “actualization,” according to which 
physical entities and events actualize individual pure 
possibilities, is meant to be exempt from any 
metaphorical aura. It is a precise, clear, and literal term 
that refers to the relations between actualities and their 
individual pure possibilities quite adequately. 
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To be actual, an entity must be possible from the 
outset. Impossibilities do not exist. The possibility that is 
the fundamental condition for the existence of an entity is 
necessarily pure because, antecedently to any 
spatiotemporal and causal conditions and circumstances, 
the possibility of this entity has to exist. Otherwise, such 
an entity could have not existed at all and from the outset. 
Regardless and independently of spatiotemporal and 
causal conditions, the question of the possibility of 
anything to exist at all has to be settled first. Any actuality 
could exist at different times and at different places, 
under different causal circumstances, and still be the 
same actuality. For it is its individual pure possibility that 
fixes the identity of the entity in question and this identity 
is not restricted by spatiotemporal, causal, or 
circumstantial conditions. The identity is necessary, 
whereas these conditions are contingent. 


The identity of each entity distinguishes it from any 
other entity. Each entity has its own identity; and the 
identity of any entity is its individual pure possibility, 
distinguishing it from anything else, actual or purely 
possible. “To distinguish from” or “to discern from” 
entails “to relate to.” As each individual pure possibility is 
discerned from any other individual pure possibility, it 
necessarily relates to any other individual possibility. 
Because each individual pure possibility necessarily 
relates to all the others, from which it is different, there 
are necessary, general or universal, relations between all 
individual pure possibilities. On the grounds of these 
relations, we can refer to universal or general models, 
properties, and the like. Yet the grounds for all these 
general or universal relations are individual pure 
possibilities, which are fundamental existents. The 
existence of actualities primarily depends on the 
existence of their individual pure possibilities. To be 
purely possible from the outset is a primary necessary 
condition for the existence of an entity, possible or actual. 


To interpret the abovementioned ideas by Oscar Wilde 
in the light of a realistic metaphysics about individual 
pure possibilities may contribute significantly to the 
topics of the current paper. 


Why Not Possible Worlds but Individual 
Pure Possibilities Instead? 


At least since the 1970s, philosophical modal analysis 
has become quite familiar to literary theoreticians. Many 
of them have endorsed the philosophical notion of 
possible worlds, which they have found quite fruitful for 
their projects?. 
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Indeed, the notion of possible worlds has become very 
popular among philosophers in various fields, and only 
few philosophers have voiced serious doubts about this 
notion and its uses!9. It should be noted that there are 
many disagreements and debates about this notion and 
there is no general consent among philosophers about it. 
Possible-world semantics is one of the fields in which this 
notion has proven to be useful, and one can hardly 
conceive modal logic without it. Nevertheless, considering 
ontology and metaphysics, there should be some serious 
doubts about this main-streamed notion. Even though 
quite a few philosophers, while discussing possible 
worlds, have picked up examples from literature or 
literary fiction (following David Lewis 1978, the character 
of Sherlock Holmes has become very popular among 
them)!!, the notion of possible worlds should be put to 
many more examinations and doubts also in the field of 
literary theory. 


I, for one, find this notion quite problematic and 
doubtful and, hence, much prefer the notion of individual 
pure possibility to that of possible worlds?2. I have several 
reasons for doing so. 


If it is argued that modal logic cannot dispense with 
possible worlds as truth-makers, why should we not 
prefer individual pure possibilities instead? Instead of 
quantifying over possible worlds, why should we not 
prefer modal quantifiers of individual pure possibilities? 
Individual pure possibilities can adequately serve as 
truth-makers, for such possibilities and their relationality, 
namely the general or universal ways in which they relate 
to each other, are the truth-makers of the propositions 
about them. Individual pure possibilities are simpler and 
clearer entities than possible worlds, which are much 
more complicated entities that need many more 
assumptions!3. Individual pure possibilities are thus 
preferable. Nevertheless, a challenger of such an idea may 
argue that the number of individual pure possibilities is 
so huge that the violence of the reasonable principle of 
Occam’s razor is an inescapable consequence of relying 
upon them. However, this is not a sound argument, for the 
number of possible worlds can be no less huge than that 
of individual pure possibilities; in fact, it is much greater. 
According to the possible worlds tradition, any deviation 
from or change of actual reality for any individual entity 
requires reliance upon a possible world. This renders the 
number of possible worlds as much greater or infinite, 
than the number of actual particulars, for the counterpart 
of each such particular may be different in each possible 
world. Thus the number of the individual pure 
possibilities of all actual entities, which is precisely the 
number of these actualities, is smaller than that of the 
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possible worlds concerning these actualities and their 
“counterparts”. Hence, the idea of individual pure 
possibilities is much more parsimonious than that of 
possible worlds. 


Moreover, the notion of possible worlds raises at least 
four apparently unsolvable epistemic problems, the first 
of which is well known. First, how can we have an 
epistemic access to any world that is different from our 
actual world and entirely separate from it? Such possible 
worlds take no part in our actual world and have no 
connections with it, causal, spatiotemporal, or otherwise. 
If, on the contrary, they are parts of our actual world, they 
are not world’s at all but only non-actual parts of this 
world; as a result, there are no possible worlds but only 
one, actual world. And, alternatively, if the (purely) 
possible worlds and the actual one overlap, at least to 
some extent, the distinction between them must become a 
serious problem. Second, if a necessary truth is true in (or 
valid for) all possible worlds, how can we be familiar with 
all of the possible worlds in order to decide whether a 
truth is necessary? Third, if possible worlds are total, how 
can we conceive such totalities which are not formal or 
mathematical but replete with concrete entities down to 
their last detail? Are not such totalities beyond our 
cognitive capability? Fourth, we do not discover possible 
worlds, we only can stipulate them, but, if such is the case, 
how can we get any solid truth about them? Are not all 
such truths simply stipulated and subject to our arbitrary 
decisions or whims? What is the value or significance of 
such truths? In contrast, individual pure possibilities are 
discoverable by means of our intellect and imagination. 
We can discover what are the individual pure possibilities 
of entities, whether these entities are actual or merely 
possible. We can make such discoveries simply by 
considering entities regardless or independently of any 
spatiotemporal or causal conditions or restrictions. In this 
way, we can discover the individual pure possibility of 
any entity we encounter or even imagine. 


Let me explain or demonstrate this by an example. 
Suppose that on an island, completely isolated and far 
from the main land, the inhabitants had never 
encountered bats, nor heard anything about them. 
Nevertheless, these people are educated, intelligent, and 
imaginative enough to surmise the pure (“mere”) 
possibilities of flying mammals. Without stipulating any 
possible world, they form quite a few true propositions 
about these merely possible creatures, each of which is an 
individual pure possibility. Forming these propositions, 
they use their cognitive capability of transcending actual, 
empirical data!+, simply by relying upon their intellect 
and imagination (which are not confined to empirical or 
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actual data as well as to any spatiotemporal and causal 
restrictions). Such propositions are: (1) “(merely 
possible) flying mammals are not birds”; (2) “they are not 
reptiles”; (3) “they may feed on fruits growing on tall 
trees”; (4) “some of them may feed on flying insects”; (5) 
“they have wings suitable for flying fairly fast and high”; 
(6) “their offspring feed on the milk of female flying 
mammals”; (7) “like other mammals, they are also 
intelligent creatures”, and many more true propositions 
like these. Most of these truths are necessary (1, 2, 5, 6, 
and 7). None of these truths relies upon the notion of 
possible world. In our actual reality, we obviously 
encounter bats; and each bat has its sole individual pure 
possibility, distinguishing it from any other bat; 
otherwise, no such individual creature could exist at all. 


Theories as Fictions Discovering Pure 
Possibilities that are Mind-Independent 


The individual pure possibilities that are actualized 
and become actualities are #mind-independent. 
Nevertheless, pure possibilities can be grasped by our 
intellect and imagination without relying upon empirical 
or physical reality. We can think about and imagine 
individual pure possibilities even if we never experience 
or hear of any actual indication of their existence. Pure 
mathematics refers in this way to mathematical pure 
possibilities. Our imagination and intellect are abundantly 
used to discover mind-independent pure possibilities that 
are indispensable for recognizing and identifying some 
actualities. Without grasping their pure possibilities first, 
we could not recognize and identify these actualities. For 
instance, a purely mathematical symmetry group served 
to predict and finally discover the actualities of sub- 
atomic particles, such as omega-minus. That group 
consists of mathematical pure possibilities, which had 
been discovered by means of a mathematical theory or 
fiction, whereas the relevant actualities were finally 
discovered, empirically, in the laboratory. There are many 
examples of theoretical discoveries (concerning pure 
possibilities) that predicted the existence of the relevant 
actualities and their actual, empirical discovery. The Higgs 
boson is a fine example, and there are many others. For 
instance, eka-elements in the periodic table of the 
chemical elements provide other fine examples of 
theoretical discoveries of purely possible elements that 
later happened to be discovered as actualities. 


Fictions are created by us and, thus, they are mind- 
dependent, whereas, by means of fictions or theories, we 
can discover mind-independent possibilities, which actual 
reality may actualize and which exist quite independently 
of their discovery by us. Scientific theories, like art and 
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mathematics, employ various fictions or conjectures to 
capture the individual pure possibilities without which 
we cannot know and understand nature and ourselves. All 
thought-experiments rest strongly upon such fictions in 
order to discover the mind-independent pure possibilities 
of the relevant actualities. For instance, the geocentric 
conjecture is a fiction of a thought-experiment that helped 
Copernicus!®, and many other scientists after him, to 
discover the pure possibility of the actual fact that the 
earth travels around the sun and not vice versa. Empirical 
observations have confirmed this fact, and the theory, 
discovering its pure possibility by means of a fiction of a 
thought-experiment, adequately explains and clarifies it. 
Insights need first the discovery of the relevant pure 
possibilities, which are the identities of the entities that 
we attempt at understanding. Thus, understanding or 
insights rest upon our knowledge of individual pure 
possibilities as the identities of the relevant actualities. 
Art, no less than insightful scientific theories, uses fictions 
to discover mind-independent individual possibilities and 
their universal relations, in order to recognize, know, and 
understand ourselves and the reality around us as well. 


It is an aim of thought-experiments to discover new 
pure possibilities that had not been considered as 
possible, and thus were denied or ignored. It is the 
possibility as pure that sets out the first challenge for a 
theoretical discovery. Not all discoveries are of actualities; 
there are no less important discoveries-theoretical ones, 
those of pure possibilities. Thought-experiments, relying 
not upon empirical knowledge but upon our imagination 
and intellect, are fruitful methods to discover and study 
new pure possibilities. 


Representation, Actualization and 


Evaluation 


Does art, especially literature, attempt to represent 
reality? Such is the view that has been shared by many, to 
begin with Plato. In this paper, I follow quite another way. 
Relying upon free imagination, art does not necessarily 
follow actual reality; rather the contrary-it captures 
individual pure possibilities that actual reality realizes 
and represents. Otherwise, what makes imagination free, 
if not its independence of anything actual? If not its 
capability of relating to and capturing pure possibilities? 
The objects of perception are actualities, whereas the 
objects of free imagination are individual pure 
possibilities and their general or universal relations. As 
for our intellect, our capability of making implications and 
inferences transcends beyond the empirical, perceptual, 
and actual. This is very typical of our intellect. What are 
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the objects that transcend the limitations of actual reality? 
They are individual pure possibilities and their relations. 


Thus, literature, at its best, may not represent reality 
but may relate to and capture the individual pure 
possibilities that empirical reality may actualize. 
Actualities partly represent (“imitate”) pure possibilities 
under spatiotemporal and causal restrictions. These 
conditions or restrictions involve partial actualization, for 
actualities are the conditioned or restricted parts of their 
pure possibilities. Actual possibilities, namely, actualities, 
are thus the conditioned or restricted parts of their pure, 
more comprehensive, possibilities. Actualities are not the 
images of their pure possibilities. Images are mind- 
dependent pure possibilities by means of which we may 
relate or refer to actualities with which we are familiar. 


The reason for which Wilde thought that nature 
imitates or represents art should be revised and 
completed in the light of the above concerning individual 
pure possibilities and their actualities. Strictly speaking, it 
is not art that nature represents or imitates but art is one 
of the best ways to discover and study the individual pure 
possibilities (including their universal or general 
relations) that nature and human lives actualize. Art 
reveals these possibilities and renders us insightful as 
regards their actualities. Art helps us greatly in identifying 
some meaningful actualities, especially about us. Without 
art, we would have been blind to these actualities, 
regarding their identity, meaning, and, especially, their 
values. Meaning and significance rest upon individual 
pure possibilities and their relations. The meaning and 
significance of actualities pertain to the individual pure 
possibilities of these actualities. And so are their values on 
which their evaluation relies. We evaluate actualities 
against their individual pure possibilities. 


Each individual pure possibility is complete, whereas 
any actuality is only a partial actualization of its pure 
possibility, for this actuality could have existed under 
quite different circumstances and still remained this 
actuality and not another. As long as it is the actuality of 
that individual pure possibility, its identity is kept under 
whatsoever circumstances. Each _ individual pure 
possibility comprises all the possibilities (including 
circumstantial ones) that pertain to this possibility, which 
is an identity of an individual actuality. Grasping an 
individual pure possibility, we can realize also how could 
it exist, act, and relate and not only the actual possibilities 
that its actual existence, action, and relations have 
exhausted. 
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On the grounds of individual pure possibilities and 
their actualities, we can clarify the Aristotelian-Wildean 
claims that genuine art reveals the “must,” “ought,” or 
“should” according to which actualities could be. 
Remember that any individual pure possibility is 
necessary. The modality of possibility, necessity, 
existence, and the ought are thus well integrated. As 
closer actualities are to their pure possibilities, as much as 
they actualize their pure possibilities, they are closer to 
their perfection or completeness. The contingency about 
actualities is minimal, whenever their actualization is 
closer to meet the completeness of their pure possibilities, 
to meet or answer their own standards. An individual 
pure possibility is, thus, the norm of its actuality. 


Realism about Individual Pure 
Possibilities is Incompatible with Idealism 


The modal metaphysical platform for my arguments in 
this paper is realistic about individual pure possibilities 
that are mind-independent and which we do not invent 
but discover. Thus, this platform is not compatible with 
any kind of idealism. In contrast, Vivian’s view in Wilde’s 
“The Decay of Lying” endorses a sort of idealism’®. Only 
on the basis of such an idealism, is Vivian allowed to claim 
that Nature and Life imitate Art rather than vice versa. In 
contrast, my view argues that nature and life actualize the 
individual pure possibilities that art may reveal (the same 
holds true for science, but elaborating on this major issue 
is beyond the scope and aim of this paper). This 
actualization is considered as a sort of imitation, 
somewhat close to that which Wilde’s Vivian has in mind 
(with one major reservation). Moreover, like Vivian’s 
approach, my approach rejects the realistic-mimetic or 
representative view of art, according to which art 
represents or imitates our actual reality (as life and 
nature are concerned). Free imagination liberates the 
genuine artist from the bonds of actual-empirical reality 
as well as from any attempt to represent or imitate it. Yet, 
genuine art maintains an intimate, strong, and deep 
contact with our actual reality, for such an art reveals 
most meaningful individual pure possibilities that our 
actual reality has actualized. 


Following Vivian, one has some grounds to consider 
nature and life as if “creations” of our mind as the 
originator of science, from one hand, and art, from 
another. For, according to Vivian, science and art are 
necessary for our seeing (to be distinguished from just 
lookingat) nature and life. Recognizing, identifying, and 
understanding what we see necessarily depends upon our 
mind as the originator of art and science. At this point, 
Wilde’s Vivian is closer to a sort of Kantian idealism. 
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Nevertheless, the trouble with such a view, one to which 
Wilde’s Vivian subscribes, is the one with any kind of 
idealism-Berkelean, Leibnizean, or Kantian 
transcendental idealism, namely, no idealism can explain 
how reality that is independent of our mind, that is 
without our mind, has to yield to the models, ideals, or 
patterns that either science or art create. 


In contrast, the metaphysical modal platform upon 
which my discussion in this paper relies, does explain 
why independent reality, such as nature, has to yield to 
the individual pure possibilities and their relations that 
science or art reveals or discovers. Any actualization is of 
this or that individual pure possibility without which a 
particular actuality is not possible. Any actualization is of 
something that without this actualization still exists as an 
individual pure possibility, namely, as-yet a non-actual 
possibility. By means of our intellect and imagination, our 
mind can grasp such individual pure possibilities and 
their relations without relying upon experience, 
experiment, or observation concerning actual, empirical 
reality. The grasping of mind-independent individual pure 
possibilities is not achieved by means of perception or by 
any empirical means, which perceive the actual and does 
not grasp the purely possible!’. Thus, our epistemic 
access to empirical, actual reality needs to be mediated by 
means of the access of our intellect and imagination to the 
individual pure possibilities that our life and nature 
actualize. Once we doubt the existence of an individual 
pure possibility, let alone exclude it, we cannot perceive 
or be aware of anything that could be considered as its 
actuality (even if this actuality does exist independently of 
our knowledge). Suppose that a scientist would exclude 
the very possibility of a particular sub-atomic particle. 
Had such a scientist encountered indications for the 
actual existence of such a particle, in experiments or 
observations performed in a modern collider, he could 
not identify them as indications for the existence of such 
an actuality but must misinterpret them or simply ignore 
them as meaningless or insignificance. Most of the time, 
we are not aware of the tacit acceptance in which we 
relate to the individual pure possibilities of the actualities 
that we observe and identify. However, whenever 
scientists exclude the individual pure possibility of, say, a 
particular virus, they would not have recognized its 
actuality while looking at its image through an electron 
microscope. They would not see, using Wilde’s Vivian 
words, what they looking at. 


Vivian assumes that what we see (to be distinguished 
from what we just look at) is because of its beauty, 
otherwise we would not pay any attention to it and simply 
ignore or overlook it. He thinks that things must have 
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some value or significance in order to cause us to see 
them. In my terms, the meaning, significance, and value of 
any actuality stem from its individual pure possibility?. 
Without accepting or admitting this possibility, we would 
not pay any attention to the actuality in question and thus 
we would not see it. Nevertheless, this is quite different 
from Vivian’s claim about this matter, for he refers to the 
beauty of things, whereas we in fact pay no less attention 
to ugly things that we cannot ignore!®. Ugliness, like 
beauty and any other value, pertains to the individual 
pure possibility of an actuality. It pertains to the modal 
realm of values, significance, and meanings, which are 
embodied, namely, actualized, in empirical reality. 


Just as there are pure possibilities that are mind- 
independent, so actual reality, actualizing some of these 
possibilities, is also mind-independent. Hence, idealism is 
groundless. 


An Example: Life Actualizes or Imitates 
Kafkaesque or Pinteresque Individual 
Pure Possibilities 


In our life, we encounter scenes whose most 
appropriate adjectives are “Kafkaesque” (after Franz 
Kafka) or Pinteresque (after Harold Pinter). We may have 
a strong feeling that such scenes are performances, better, 
actualizations, of what is presented in scripts depicted by 
Kafka or Pinter. In this sense, these scripts appear as 
though staged in daily reality. The atmosphere of 
complete absurdity, distortion, meaningless existence, 
and stalemate, ambiguity, confusion, and puzzlement or 
that of dread and heavy discomfort, distress, 
embarrassment, perplexity, anxiety, or horror with which 
their writings are replete, such atmospheres are not 
representations of reality. These writings reveal the pure 
possibilities of such atmospheres and, moreover, of the 
Kafkaesque or Pinteresque characters, that we may 
recognize in the daily reality in which we live. This, 
amongst other artistic merits, is what makes Kafka’s 
writings or those by Pinter so overwhelming, so powerful, 
and inescapable. We may find ourselves trapped in the 
pure possibilities that Kafka’s fiction or that by Pinter 
relates to. Their fiction captures the purely possible 
scripts according to which some scenes of the reality in 
which we live are performed. Pinteresque pauses, the 
atmosphere of menace, absurd dread, suffocation, horror, 
and other Pinteresque traits can be detected as hidden in 
the most mundane conversations, phrased in an entirely 
colloquial language. In this way, Pinter hints at fear, 
dread, menace, and the like hidden among the common 
details of daily life, with which each of us is acquainted. 
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Kafkaesque situations emerge out of the most mundane 
bureaucratic reality or the political one. 


Kafka wrote his masterpieces years before Hitler and 
Stalin appeared on the stage of history. Kafka was not a 
prophet. Yet, he revealed the very possibilities of such 
lives, in which terror, dread, mental suffocation, and 
inescapability prevail. His pure imagination captured the 
purely possible grounds on which lives under the regime 
of Hitler or Stalin had become actual. 


Kafkaesque and Pinteresque pure possibilities, like 
other individual pure possibilities, are exempt from 
spatiotemporal and causal conditions or restrictions, and 
this exemption makes it possible for them to be actualized 
much longer after the creation of the fictions by Kafka or 
Pinter. Thus, such possibilities can be actualized even in 
our current era and all over the world. There are no 
geographical, political, social, and otherwise restrictions 
on them. 


Yet, we have a problem to face. The problem is that 
within Kafka’s fictions or those by Pinter, the pure 
possibilities of characters, events, actions, behavior, and 
manners of speaking, are obviously individual. There is 
always some particularity about them; literary scenes are 
never abstract. They are thus not general or universal. In 
what way, then, are these individual pure possibilities, 
whose realm of existence is the fiction either by Kafka or 
by Pinter, valid for actualities existing in our lives and 
reality? 


The validity of these individual pure possibilities is 
general and universal. What actual reality has actualized 
have not been the individual pure possibilities that 
appear in the relevant fictions, but many other individual 
pure possibilities that could not have been recognized and 
discerned without those that the fictions by Kafka or 
Pinter have presented to us. For instance, the figure of 
Joseph K. in Kafka’s The Trial, including his actions, 
thoughts, relations, and the like, all pertain to an 
individual pure possibility of a person, Joseph K, who does 
not exist outside of Kafka’s masterpiece. The same holds 
for the situation in which Joseph K. becomes a suspect, 
even one convicted in advance, simply because of an 
anonymous informer. Nevertheless, the individual pure 
possibility in The Trial is necessarily relevant to or valid 
for a huge number of related individual pure possibilities 
of similar acts of informing and of similar victims in states 
under despotic regimes and sometimes even in some 
democratic or liberal states, in which a _ ruthless 
bureaucracy actualizes Kafkaesque possibilities to trap 
innocent victims. The pure possibilities existing in the 
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fiction are individual, yet their relevancy or validity is 
universal or general. Each person or situation has an 
individual pure possibility that cannot be shared with 
other persons or with other situations. Yet, the individual 
pure possibilities of great art enlighten actual reality 
generally or universally in the way that I have just 
described. 


Such is the case because, unlike the individual pure 
possibilities themselves, their general or universal 
relations are shareable by manifold individual pure 
possibilities, sharing common relevancy or validity as if 
they belong to the same family of individual pure 
possibilities. Such is the case of the individual pure 
possibilities in Kafka’s fictions and of all Kafkaesque 
individual pure possibilities as well, which have been 
actualized in daily life. All these possibilities belong to the 
same family of pure possibilities and all take part in the 
same family resemblance. The same holds true for the 
individual pure possibilities in Pinter’s writings and all 
the Pinteresque pure possibilities that have been 
actualized in daily life. Unlike the individual pure 
possibilities, their properties are general, and these 
properties rest upon the general relation and the general 
relevancy or validity of the involved individual pure 
possibilities. In this way, models are produced. 


Kafkaesque or  Pinteresque individual pure 
possibilities have been actualized in our daily life. Thus, 
these individual pure possibilities are mind-independent 
and they are distinct from the individual pure possibilities 
that Kafka’s fictions or those by Pinter created and which 
thus depend on the mind of their author respectively. 
Kafkaesque or Pinteresque individual pure possibilities 
have been revealed for us thanks to the individual pure 
possibilities that were created in those fictions. 


In this way, life actualizes simila2°, Kafkaesque or 
Pinteresque, individual pure possibilities and, in this way, 
life imitates or represents them. Without the individual 
pure possibilities that Kafka’s fictions and those by Pinter 
created, we could not recognize the Kafkaesque or 
Pinteresque ones that their writings revealed to us and 
that daily lives actualize. This recognition opens our eyes 
to identify and understand these lives and the reality in 
which they actually exist. Kafkaesque or Pinteresque 
possibilities thus endow us with indispensable insights 
about our lives and reality. Moreover, they provide us 
with major values by which we can profoundly evaluate 
these life and reality. 
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Challenging Erich Auerbach’s’ View 
Concerning the Representation of Reality 
in Western Literature 


Auerbach’s Mimesis is a fine example of an approach 
that brilliantly subscribes to the view that Western 
literature, beginning with Homer’s Odyssey and ending 
with Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse?1, imitates or 
represents actual reality, most of all everyday, quite 
mundane, reality. In Auerbach’s view, great masterpieces, 
such as Homer’s Odyssey, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Joyce’s 
Ulysses, Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, and Virginia 
Woolfs To the Lighthouse represent or imitate reality, 
inner-mental or external-objective. In fact, my view in the 
current paper challenges Auerbach’s approach, for as I see 
them, each of these masterpieces demonstrates that 
literature or myths reveal pure possibilities that reality, 
mental or external, actualizes. 


Let me challenge, rather briefly, some examples that 
Auerbach analyzes. Chapter One, “Odysseus’s Scar,” in 
Mimesis is devoted to an analysis of a wonderful 
digression focusing on a boyhood reminiscence of 
Odysseus when as a young boy, he paid a visit to his 
grandfather Autolycus, during which the young Odysseus 
courageously hunted a mighty boar that wounded him 
and left a scar on his thigh. Washing the stranger’s legs 
and noticing the scar, Euryclea, the old housekeeper and 
Odysseus’s wet-nurse, immediately recognizes him as 
someone who has already seemed to her as resembling 
her lost master. He silences her, and the goddess Athene 
helps him to distract Penelope’s attention in order to 
prevent her from recognizing him as her husband. These 
incidents took place before Odysseus overcame his wife’s 
suitors with the same kind of weapon with which he had 
overcame the boar, together with the same courage and 
determination. This is the point at which I attempt to 
refute Auerbach’s analysis of this scene. The reality in 
which Odysseus overcomes the suitors is a re-enacting or 
actualizing of the pure possibilities-the prospect and 
capability-that the remembered story of hunting the boar 
reveals. His victory over the suitors is an imitation and 
actualization of the boyhood reminiscence as revealing 
the mental capability of his courage and determination. 
This capability is a mental pure possibility. 


Moreover, Odysseus’s constant wish and 
determination is to return to his home and family. A 
Homeric legend that was not included in the /liad narrates 
how Odysseus, who did not want to depart from his new- 
born son, Telemachus, nor his dear wife, pretended to 
become mad and so he ploughed the sea as if it were his 
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field. One of the kings who came to draft him to the army 
preparing for the war on Troy, put the little Telemachus 
in the path of the plough, and Odysseus continued to 
plough but circumvented Telemachus in a semicircle. This 
was clear evidence of Odysseus’s sanity; as a result, he 
was drafted and doomed to exile from his home and 
beloved family for a very long time. This legend throws a 
clear light on his constant behavior in the Odyssey as a 
whole, as actualizing the prospects (which are mental 
pure possibilities)of longing for and dearly loving his 
home and family. Odysseus turns his back on all heroic 
myths about kings and gods. He much prefers the 
mundane life at home with his beloved family and is ready 
to fight heroically to return to his wife and to overcome all 
the suitors. The myths about heroic kings and gods, in 
contrast, do not show him the values and the prospects 
(as pure possibilities) that he appreciates and chooses to 
actualize in his everyday life. In contrast, the story of his 
boyhood reminiscence reveals the pure possibility that he 
values and succeeds inactualizing, which ends in 
removing all the obstacles that have prevented him from 
his most desired home coming. This reminiscence 
enlightens us how to read the whole plot of the Odyssey 
with insight. The pure possibilities that this digression in 
the narration of the plot reveals are the source from 
which the reader can draw the right conclusions required 
for understanding and enjoying the Odyssey. 


Turning to Dante’s Divine Comedy, in Chapter Eight, 
Auerbach attempts to show how much the fantastic Divine 
Comedy is actually an imitation or representation of the 
mundane reality with which the author was very familiar. 
Auerbach reminds us of “Dante’s assertion that in the 
Commedia he presented true reality” (Auerbach, Mimesis, 
p. 554) and he is amazed by “the astounding paradox of 
what is called Dante’s realism” (op. cit: 191). 
Nevertheless, I interpret this masterpiece in a different 
way—all the mundane details taken from Dante’s 
everyday life and time or from the relevant history 
pertain to the actualization of the Inferno and the 
Paradise whose pure, non-actual possibilities this 
masterpiece reveals. In the midst of our everyday, actual 
life, we reveal the deepest meanings according to which 
this life is formed. In this way, we render as temporal the 
eternal or atemporal pure possibilities constituting the 
Inferno and the Paradise portrayed in the Divine Comedy. 
Our mundane and actual lives are thus actualities of the 
Divine Comedy on a human scale. Hence, the mundane, 
everyday, and human details in this masterpiece do not 
pertain to an imitation or representation of the actual 
reality in Dante’s time. On the contrary, all these details 
are concrete actualities of specific pure possibilities that 
Dante’s imagination revealed or discovered. As opposed 
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to Auerbach’s description-“We have left the earthly 
sphere behind; we are in an eternal place, and yet we 
encounter concrete appearance and concrete occurrence 
there. This differs from what appears and occurs on earth, 
yet is evidently connected with it in a necessary and 
strictly determined relation” (ibid.)-I1 think that the 
“eternal place” should be the realm of individual pure 
possibilities that are partly realized in the actualities that 
are concrete appearances and occurrences, and _ this 
should be the nature of the “necessary and strictly 
determined relation” between these possibilities and such 
actualities. 


Auerbach reminds us of the detailed depiction, in fact 
an imitation, of everyday events, situations, and many 
details, some of which appear to be quite minor, not only 
in the Odyssey but even more in Marcel Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past, James Joyce’s Ulysses, and 
Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse. In my view, the 
contrary is the case—according to each of these 
masterpieces, it is not literature that imitates everyday 
reality, it is rather the everyday, domestic reality that 
actualizes pure possibilities that myths, legends, or 
literary masterpieces reveal. 


Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past is an excellent 
example of demonstrating this. The case appears to be, at 
least to Auerbach, that tasting the petite Madeleine, an 
apparently minor detail taken from everyday life, arouses 
a clear and vivid memory in Marcel’s mind of past, actual 
reality (Marcel is both the narrator and the main 
character of this novel). This memory appears to be about 
actual details of his childhood vacations at Combray. Is 
this in fact a “recovery of lost [actual] realities in 
remembrance” (Auerbach, Mimesis, p. 541)? This focal 
scene in the whole great masterpiece should not mislead 
us. Literature or artistic writing becomes for Marcel a way 
of life, a destiny according to which artistic writing about 
life is much more valuable, significant, and important than 
simply mundane “real” life. For Marcel, the sublimity of 
life can be achieved only by means of the literary 
depiction of life. The scene depicting the petite Madeleine 
leads him to the most significant lost memory of a very 
special night for his whole life as well as to this revelation 
concerning the literary depiction of life. For what was the 
most exciting event in this miraculous evening, when 
Marcel’s mother, thanks to the generous consent of his 
father, was able to spend the night with her miserable, 
lonely son? This night did not lead to a realization of an 
Oedipal dream of both son and mother but only to the 
reading (by her to him) of a charming Oedipal novel— 
Francois le Champi by George Sand2?. Thus, reading and 
hearing an Oedipal piece of art lies at the heart of this 
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childhood scene, and all the concrete details involved in it 
are actualities of individual pure possibilities that only 
literature can reveal. 


Similarly, a tiny detail in Vermeer’s The Sight of Delft 
causes the dying writer, Bergotte, one of the significant 
characters of this novel, to see again that artistic 
masterpiece, only because this tiny detail is much more 
important in Bergotte’s eyes than his very life (Proust, vol. 
I, pp. 184-186). Marcel, his aunt (who used to give him the 
petite Madeleines), and Bergotte, each of them, in its own 
way, prefers tales about life or artistic depictions and 
portrayals of life to life itself. Bergotte and Proust himself 
were entirely ready to sacrifice mundane life for the sake 
of the joy of art. Like Marcel’s aunt, Proust himself spent 
many years of his life in his bed. The aunt did so for she 
preferred to watch life from her window and to hear 
descriptions about all the activities taking part in the 
everyday life of the village of Combray; and Proust spent 
many years in the bed in his closed room just for the end 
of writing literature about his life. The non-actual, pure 
possibilities that literary art or fiction discovers were 
more important for him than his actual life. For Marcel, as 
much as for Proust himself, life without literary writing 
was not worth living. For them, literary writing was the 
revealer of the meaning and value of life. 


Proust’s literary writing is an excellent example of the 
fact that life may imitate or actualize literary possibilities. 
Thus, the village of Illiers, in which Proust stayed in the 
summer vacations of his childhood, is nowadays called 
Illiers-Combray; and Cabour, on the shore of Normandy, 
has been identified as Balbec in his novel. Thousands of 
admiring Proust-“pilgrims” visit these two “Proustian” 
sites each year, experiencing them through the prism of 
Proust’s novel. Again, it is not literature that must imitate 
or represent life; life may imitate or represent literature, 
at least in the mind of those who experience it in this way. 


According to Auerbach, both James Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf were the prominent modern writers who, in their 
literary works, imitated the reality of daily life and of 
streams of consciousness. Indeed, reading Joyce’s Ulysses 
may convince many readers that the imitation and 
representation of everyday life, entirely mundane life, is 
what Joyce has achieved: Leopold Bloom’s preparing 
breakfast, reading a newspaper in the toilet(with many 
sensual details concerning this scene??), Molly Bloom’s 
detailed interior monologue (extremely colloquial) and 
stream of consciousness (op. cit.: 871-933), all concrete 
details in Bloom’s day, and, finally, his return to his wife’s 
bed—all these are strictly mundane. Nevertheless, all 
these details are actualities of literary pure, non-actual 
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possibilities taken ironically, even distortedly, from 
Homer’s Odyssey, for Bloom’s day is an Odyssey in Dublin, 
and Ulysses is the Latin name of Odysseus. Unlike 
Penelope, Molly Bloom is not faithful to her husband, and 
her stream of consciousness focuses on some carnal 
characteristics of her lover’s body and sexuality, and yet 
she is a modern Penelope in her own way, choosing again 
her Leopold to be his wife, answering whole-heartedly 
“Yes” (the final word of Ulysses, op. cit.: 933) to his wish to 
be her husband. The irony, the humor, and the down-to- 
earth reality pertain to actualities of Odysseyan literary 
possibilities. Literature, literary various styles and—above 
all—words are the core of Ulysses rather than the 
imitation of everyday reality. Like Dante, according to 
Auerbach’s brilliant analysis of the Divine Comedy, Joyce 
succeeds in combining the everyday and mundane with 
the artistic sublimity of his writing. Molly’s interior 
monologue is one of the most beautiful pieces of literary 
art. It is not an imitation of actual psychical life, for no one 
has access to the psychical, inner reality of another 
person. Such access can be achieved only in fiction, by no 
means in everyday life. In any case, literature does not 
necessarily imitate life; it is life that may imitate or 
actualize pure possibilities that only great literature can 
discover or reveal. 


Similarly, such is the case of To the Lighthouse by 
Virginia Woolf. In the opening chapter of this novel, we 
are informed that little James Ramsay “belonged, even at 
the age of six, to the great clan which... must let future 
prospects ... cloud what is actually at hand” (Woolf, To the 
Lighthouse, p. 5). As future prospects are, in fact, pure 
possibilities (contrary to “what is actually at hand”), for 
this great clan such possibilities outweigh actualities. This 
certainly catches the spirit of To the Lighthouse as a 
whole. 


Only a really great literary masterpiece such as this 
can demonstrate how horrible was the impact of the so- 
called “Great War” (the First World War) on a life of a 
family and its acquaintances. A frustrated childhood 
prospect (which was a pure possibility) to make a one- 
day journey to the nearby lighthouse and its actualization 
after the war, without making any sense or value, depicts 
the great disaster. All the everyday details, beginning with 
the brown stocking in Mrs. Ramsey’s hands, lost their 
meanings while remaining in the deserted house, of which 
no meaning was left after the “Great War.” Full of 
furniture and everyday belongings but empty of 
inhabitants, the house lost all the meanings it once had. 


Analyzing To the Lighthouse, Auerbach rightly 
mentions “Lily Briscoe's concluding vision which enables 
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her to finish her painting with one stroke of the brush” 
(Auerbach 2003: 552). Yet, this is an artistic scene in 
which artistic possibilities are actualized because of a 
vision. Is this vision an everyday event? Is there not 
something in it transcending actual, everyday events? In 
To the Lighthouse, too, artistic life gains the upper hand 
over everyday life, and Lily Briscoe’s artistic achievement 
is an actualization of a vision—of a pure possibility or 
prospect-not of copying or representing what her eyes see 
in actual reality. It is art that reveals to the reader the 
meaning of the lives of the novel’s characters and of the 
reader as well, and this great art is not a representation or 
imitation of reality. Rather, it serves as a vision for the 
reader, too. It reveals valuable and meaningful pure 
possibilities that life may actualize. 
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